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my Critic to prove something.    But just as the former's only object
nms j;o ask what was the result of the Architect's excavations,
except that he had laid bare some rock, and to dissimulate the fact
that he had reared his chapel upon, this rock; so my Critic asks
me merely what I have effected by my rejection of doubtful beliefs
other than that I have found this commonplace: / think I am,
seeing he holds it of no account that from this I have demonstrated
the existence of God and many other truths.    And he wants to
take me alone as witness, witness I suppose of his glaring audacity;
just as elsewhere also and in the matter of other fabrications he
says that all to the last man believe them, and that they are doctrines
taught from every chair of philosophy1; that we have been told it by
our teachers and they by theirs and so on right up to the creation of
the race, and the like.  But we should no more trust these assertions
than the oaths of certain men, who are wont to use the more
protestations the greater they believe to be the incredibility and
falsiby of what they want us to believe.

The "Workman's next reply, No. 6. Your art commits the
common error of which it convicts remaining systems. Thus it is
astonished that all. mortals affirm and assert with such unimpaired
confidence: 'The sand is strong enough on which we stand. This
ground we tread on does not move, etc.,' yet it is not astonished at
itself saying with equal confidence: i We must clear away the sand,
etc2:

Now this is no sillier than what our Author in similar circum-
stances affirms.

Reply 7. It has a vice peculiar to itself. Thus to the belief
held with a certain amount of assurance (a sufficient assurance} by
other men, to the effect that the earth on which we stand, sand, stones,
etc. are firm enough, it, with a design peculiar to itself, opposes the
contrary statement, and takes the trench, forsooth, out of ivhich sand,
stones, and the rest have been cast, not only as something strong, but
so strong that it can found upon it tJie solid structure of a chapel.
In fact it rests its weight on this so much that if you remove these
props the whole falls to the ground*.

Here the illusion is no greater than that which besets our
Author, so long as he is forgetful of the words: You will neither
affirm nor deny, etc.

Reply 8. Imprudence is one of its errors. Thus it does not
notice that the instability of the ground is like a two-edged sword;

1 Cf. p. 323, par. 1.               2 Cf. p. 321.               3 Of. ibid.
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